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122 BRUSH AND PENCIL 

able not only for their beauty, but for the appearance of naturalness 
and easy, graceful pose which the model has succeeded in giving them. 

Another thing to be remembered is that a man's hand in a picture 
must show-strength rather than grace, while a woman's hand must show 
grace and beauty. To repeat, the hand in a portrait or painting must 
harmonize with the face. Summarily, seek beauty of pose and excellence 
of drawing, and don't expect an easy task. Arthur G. Byrns. 




STUDY OF HANDS 
From a Photograph 



MOVEMENT TO PRESERVE NATURAL BEAUTIES 

As forecasted by the activity of the American Civic Association as a 
body, and through individual members, and as foreshadowed by the speech 
of President Roosevelt at Raleigh, North Carolina, a short time ago, a 
renewed effort is to be made this year for the creation of a great national 
park in the Southern Appalachian Mountains, extending through the western 
portions of Virginia, North Carolina, Georgia, and parts of the mountain- 
ous districts of Kentucky, Tennessee, and Alabama. Coupled with this 
proposition will be another for the creation of a very much smaller national 
forest reservation in the White Mountain region of New Hampshire, the 
destruction of which is imminent unless some action is taken by the nation- 
al government. 

These two projects affect in a great measure the well-being of all the 
Eastern States, and much the same consideration is applied to them both. 
The magnificent report recently issued under the direction of the Secretary 
of Agriculture explains the situation in a way which shows the vast im- 
portance of these undertakings, and calls attention to many important 
reasons which are not generally realized. In regard to the Southern Ap- 
palachian region. Secretary Wilson (who is a member of the Advisory Com- 
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mittee of the American Civic Association) speaks as follows : " The results 
of my investigations of the forests and forest conditions of the Southern 
Appalachian region lead unmistakably to the following conclusions: 

"First — The Southern Appalachian region embraces the highest peaks 
and largest mountain masses east of the Rockies. It is the great physio- 
graphic feature of the eastern half of the continent, and no such lofty moun- 
tains are covered with hardwood forests in all North America. 

"Second — Upon these mountains descends the heaviest rainfall of the 
United States, except that of the North Pacific coast. It is often of extreme 
violence, as much as 8 inches having fallen in eleven hours, 31 inches in 
one month, and 105 inches in a year. 

"Third— The soil, once denuded of its forests and swept by torrential 
rains, rapidly loses its humus, then its rich upper strata, and finally is 
washed in enormous volume into the streams, to bury such of the fertile 
lowlands as are not eroded by the floods, to obstruct the rivers, and to fill 
up the harbors on the coast. More good soil is now washed from these 
cleared mountain-side fields during a single heavy rain than during centu- 
ries under forest cover. 

"Fourth — The rivers which originate in the Southern Appalachians 
flow into or along the edges of every State from Ohio to the Gulf and from 
the Atlantic to the Mississippi. Along their courses are agricultural water- 
power and navigation interests whose preservation is absolutely essential 
to the well-being of the nation. 

"Fifth— The regulation of the flow of these rivers can be accompHshed 
only by the conservation of the forests. 

"Sixth— These are the heaviest and most beautiful hardwood forests 
of the continent. In them species from east and west, from, north and 
south, mingle in a growth of unparalleled richness and variety. They 
furnish important supphes which cannot be obtained from any other region. 

"Seventh— For economic reasons, the preservation of these forests is 
imperative. Their existence in good condition is essential to the prosperity 
of the lowland through which their waters run. Maintained in productive 
condition, they will supply indispensable materials which must fail without 
them. Their management under practical and conservative forestry will 
soon be self-supporting from the sale of timber. 

"Eighth— The agricultural resources of the Southern Appalachian 
region must be protected and preserved. To that end the preservation of 
the forests is an indispensable condition. 

"Ninth — The floods in these mountain-born streams, if this forest 
destruction continues, will increase in frequency and violence and in the 
extent of their damages, both within this region and across the bordering 
States. The extent of these damages, like those from the washing of the 
mountain fields and roads, cannot be estimated with perfect accuracy, but 
during the present year alone the total has approximated $10,000,000, a 
sum sufficient to purchase the entire area recommended for the proposed 
reserve. But this loss cannot be estimated in money value alone. Its 
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continuance means 
the early destruction 
of conditions most 
valuable to the nation 
and which neither skill 
nor wealth can restore. 
''Tenth— The pre- 
servation of the for- 
ests, of the streams, 
and of the agricultu- 
ral interests here de- 
scribed can be fully 
accomplished only by 
the purchase and crea- 
tion of a national for- 
est reserve. The States 
of the Southern Ap- 
palachian region own 
little or no land, and 



Figure II. STUDY OF HANDS 
By' Arthur G. Byrns 

their revenues are inadequate 
to carry out this plan. Fed- 
eral action is obviously neces- 
sary, is fully justified by rea- 
sons of public necessity, and 
may be expected to have most 
fortunate results." 

Apropos of this enterprise, 
which is part and parcel of 
the general movement to 
beautify or preserve the beau- 
ties of town and country, the 
American Civic Association 
furnishes the following list of 
Forest Reservations in the 
United jStates: i. Afognak 
Forest and Fish Culture Re- 
serve, Alaska (acres) 403,640; 

2. Grand Canyon Forest, 
Arizona (acres) 1,851,520; 

3. San Francisco Mountain 
Forest, Arizona (acres) 975,- 
360; 4. Black Mesa Forest, 
Arizona (acres) 1,658,880; 




Figure UI. STUDY OF HANDS 
By Arthur 0. Byrns 
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5.'[Prescott Forest, Arizona (acres) 423,680; 6. San Gabriel Timber 
Lands, California (acres) 555,520; 7. Sierra Forest, California (acres) 




STUDY OF THE CHUBBY HANDS OF CHILDHOOD 
By Eva L. Watson 



4,096,000; 8. San Bernardino Forest, California (acres) 737,280; 9. 
The Trabuco Canyon Forest, California (acres) 109,920; 10. The 
Stanislaus Forest, California (acres) 691,200; 11. San Jacinto Forest, 
California (acres) 737,280; 12. Pine Mountains and Zaca Lake Forest, 
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California (acres) 1,644,594; 13. The jLake Tahoe Forest, California 
(acres) 136,335; 14. The Santa Ynez Forest, California (acres) 

145,000; 15. White 
River Plateau Timber 
Land, Colorado (acres) 
1,198,080; 16. Pike's 
Peak Timber Land, 
Colorado (acres) 184,- 
320; 17. Plum Creek 
Timber Land, Colora- 
do (acres) 179,200; 18. 
South Platte Forest, 
Colorado (acres) 683,- 
520; 19. Battlement 
Mesa Forest, Colorado 
(acres) 858,240; 20. 
The Bitter Root Forest, 
Idaho and Montana 
(acres) 2,926,080; 21. 
The Priest River For- 
est, Idaho and Wash- 
ington (acres) 645,120; 
22. The Flat Head 
Forest, Montana (acres) 
1,382,400; 23. The 
Lewis and Clarke For- 
est, Montana (acres) 
2,962,080; 24. Galla- 
tin Forest, Montana 
(acres) 40,320; ^5. 
Pecos River Forest, 
New Mexico (acres ) 
431,040; 26. The Gila 
River Forest, New 
Mexico (acres) 2,327,- 
400; 27. Bull Run 
Timber Land, Oregon 
(acres) 142,080; 28. 
Ashland Forest, Oregon 
(acres) 18,560; 29. Black Hill Forest, South Dakota and Wyoming 
(acres) 1,211,680; 30. The Uintah Forest, Utah (acres) 875,520; 31. 
The Fish Lake Forest, Utah (acres) 67,840; 32. The Washington For- 
est, Washington (acres) 3,594,240; 33. The Olympic Forest, Wash- 
ington (acres) 1,923,840; 34. Mount Rainier Forest, Washington (acres) 
2,027,520; 35. Yellowstone Park Timber Land (acres) 1,239,040; 
36. The Big Horn Forest, Wyoming (acres) 1,180,800; 37. The Te- 
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ton Forest, Wyoming (acres) 829,440; 38. The Cascade Range Forest, 
Oregon (acres) 4,492,800. 

National Military Parks: i. Chickamauga and Chattanooga; 2. 
Gettysburg; 3. Shiloh; 4. Vicksburg. 

National Parks : i. Yellowstone Park. 2. Yosemite; 3. Sequoia; 
4. General Grant; 5. Hot Springs Reservation. 

Soldiers' Homes: i. National Soldiers' Home, Washington, District 
of Columbia. 

National Homes for Disabled Volunteer Soldiers: i. Eastern Branch, 
Togus, Maine; 2. Western Branch, Leavenworth, Kansas; 3. Pacific 
Branch, Santa Monica, California; 4. Northwestern Branch, Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin; 5. Danville Branch, Danville, Illinois; 6. Marion Branch, 
Marion, Indiana; 7. Central Branch, Dayton, Ohio; 8. Southern Branch, 
Hampton, Virginia; 9. Mountain Branch, Johnson City, Tennessee. 

News Report to Brush and Pencil. 



TRENCHANT CRITICISM OF J. PIERPONT 

MORGAN 

A recent cablegram from London declares that J. Pierpont Morgan 
has paid more than $3,000,000 for paintings and antiques in the last three 
months. So the best informed Art dealers assert positively. Mr. Mor- 
gan's costliest single purchase during this time was Sir Thomas Lawrence 's 
** Portrait of Miss Farren," the Countess of Derby. For this picture Mr. 
Morgan paid the unparalleled sum of $200,000, just double the price ever 
paid before for a Lawrence. 

This portrait was sold for $444 in 1863, and for $11,250 in 1897. It 
was in the possession of Ludwig Neumann, himself a milhonaire, and 
although it is the most beautiful and decorative of all Lawrence 's portraits, 
he could not resist the financial temptation Mr. Morgan held out. EngUsh 
collectors shake their heads over the price and insist that by no possible 
method of valuation can the Lawrence be worth more than half of the 
$200,000 paid for it. The correspondent asked one of the most expert 
judges of Art works who owns one of the most perfect collections in Europe, 
and who knows Mr. Morgan well, whether the New Yorker really under- 
stands and appreciates the works of Art he buys. The answer was : 

*^Mr. Morgan has neither taste nor knowledge in Art. His acquisi- 
tions are made in exactly the same spirit that incited his countryman, 
Barnum, to search for freaks. Mr. Morgan hears that such or such a 
picture is the best by a master who happens to be the fashion, and he 
directs a dealer to secure the picture. His method of buying is well 
known in the Art world. He learns what is the best price ever paid for a 



